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REPORT OF THE PANEL ON THE TEACHING OE ~ 


ENGLISH IN NON-SECONDARY COURSES 


To teach English to pupils of any age is to help them 
to satisfy one of their most urgent needs, the need to 
understand others and to be understood by them. For 
pupils of the age-group twelve to fifteen with their 
increasing consciousness of the other fellow, the ability 


to listen and read intelligently and the ability to com-. ` 


municate their thoughts and feelings to others are the 
most important intellectual faculties which the teacher 
can assist in developing. 

Whatever misgiving the teacher may feel when he 


enters upon the English lesson will be due almost wholly _ 


to his uncertainty regarding what he is called upon to 
teach. Teachers are unfortunate in that the school 

subject called English has not so far assumed the form 
of a completely organised body of doctrine whose content 

is generally known or recognised. 


The primary division of the subject into Composition ~ 


and Reading is a necessary one: language enables us” 


both to communicate what is in our own minds and 
Vaa 9 عه‎ . 1 1 
to become aware of what is in the minds of others. 
These two kinds of effort, however, are so related ' 
ay Gi i iê 5 š 
that practice in the one makes for efficiency in the 
other. Every endeayour we make to understand helps 
us to makale FECL Sj understood: to succeed in making 
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ourselves comprehensible is to learn how to comprehend 
others. 


COMPOSITION 


The immediate object of the teaching of Composi- 
tion is to train pupils to speak and write so that the 
audience addressed may know exactly what is in their 
minds at the moment of utterance. The teaching, 
therefore, must throw into relief (I) the Thing to be 
said (let us call it the Intention), and (II) the Communi- 
cation of it. 


I. Tue INTENTION 

If “the thing to be said” is to appear worth saying to 
those who listen, the speaker must fulfil two elementary 
conditions—he must have something to say, and he 
must be more or less eager to say it. These conditions 
suggest a useful classification of the difficulties which 
confront the pupil when he enters upon the business of 
composition. 3 


A. Difficulties of the Subject-matter. 


It is a hard but alluring occupation to make bricks 
without clay. If the pupil has nothing to say, he is 
very likely to say it, and at length. We had better 
make sure, therefore, that pupils at all times know, 
or are made to know, exactly what they propose to 
say before they begin. To do this may in the 
extreme case involve that the teacher shall prescribe not 
only the theme, but also the material for its develop- 
ment. The governing principle is that the subject- 
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matter should always lie well within the range of the 
pupil’s actual or possible experience at the moment of 
composition. He must be given a real chance to speak 
clearly and relevantly, whatever his natural ability may 
be. Compositions which demand profuse corrections 
should never have been set: pupils, like their elders, 
learn far more from success than from failure. 

In his selection of themes for written composition it 
may help the teacher to remember that the average 
adult seldom has occasion to write anything that might 
be called an essay. Now and again he is called upon 
to write a report, less frequently notes or a digest. 
For the most part his efforts in written composition 
are confined to the writing of letters. It cannot be 
said that there is much anticipation of the needs 
of later years in most school composition courses, at 
least for the ninety-and-nine who do not enter the 
professions. 

A classification of themes suitable for composition 
exercises in Advanced Divisions is here offered in the 
hope that teachers may find it useful. Most of the 
themes can be prescribed for oral or written composition 
at will. An attempt has been made to grade them 
roughly in ascending order of difficulty. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF COMPOSITION THEMES 


(a) Material supplied ready-made so that the pupil’s mind may 
be left free to arrange and express it. 


(1) Interpreting pictures, picture-series, plans, and diagrams. 
—This is probably the most effective means of train- 
ing children to tell stories and describe scenes. It is 
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unfortunate that so many of the pictures available 

lack unity, and so force an interpretation which is 

just one thing after another. Pictures from which 
& descriptions are to be written should always have a 
focus of interest. The abler pupils may find it 
د‎ possible to construct a story from a single picture, 
but that picture should represent a denouement or 
+ Set a crisis. For general use in story-telling, picture- 
va." series are best. The ideal picture-series would be 
r an adaptatiof of what is known as the “ silent film.” 


(2) Dramatisation of a story. —VFor beginners and weaker 
pupils this should be always an oral exercise, and 
dramatic action should be demanded. The moving 
pictures have made children astonishingly expert at 
posturing and at “ registering ” the simpler emotions. 


(3) Transforming given indirect speech into dialogue or 
conversation. 


(4) Retelling a sequence of events as seen by various observers. 


(5) Retelling the same story in ways demanded by varying 
circumstances —An illustrative example : Jimmy saw 
his chum Bob knocked down by a motor-car and 
taken to hospital although not seriously hurt. Bob 
had been struck by the right-hand mudguard of the 
car which overtook him just as he was about to step 
off the street on to the pavement. 

Exercises: Write (1) what you imagine the police- 
Y man wrote in his notebook after interviewing Jimmy 
and the driver; (2) in dialogue form the telephone 
conversation between Jimmy and Bob's mother half 
an hourlater; (3) theletter which Jimmy posted that 
evening to a common friend. 


(6) Recasting sequences of ideas in a new and prescribed 
order —An illustrative example: Beginning a story 
anywhere, say at the end. “Poor Fido was a sick 
and sorrowful dog. He had lost his bone in the 
water... .” 


(7) Retelling a story read or heard, or telling a story of which 
the outlines are given.—This is the least satisfactory 
of all exercises in narrative. 


A 
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(8) Records of doings in the class-rooms—e.g. descriptions of 
experiments, mathematical problem stories. By “mathe- 
matical problem stories” is meant nothing more formid- 
able than this: 

Story of a School Championship Sprint 
5 B(259) 
ACISI) 


gul 


spuoosas ul 


Length in Yards 
(9) Paraphrase and interpretation of passages spoken or read. © 
(10) Exercises in expanding matter presented in condensed form. 
(11) Exercises in summarising matter—This may be made a very 
trying exercise. It is an important one in view of the 
demands of adult experience. 


(6) Material sought out by the pupil under guidance. 
(1) Letter-writing—occasion and recipient specified. 

(2) Technical descriptions (“what it is” and “how it 
works ”), with illustrative diagrams. 

(3) Descriptions of processes, e.g. the making of butter. 

(4) Instructional and constructional descriptions (“what to 
do” and “how to make it”). 

(5) Completion of a story already told in part. 


"8 
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(6) Descriptions of scenes actually observed—In thé description 
of a scene, sufficient unity will be secured if the scene is 
taken as observed from a definite view-point with definite 
accompaniments of time and season. 

(7) Descriptions of same scene viewed under different zel 

5 (e.g. the medieval castle, the ruin of to-day). 

(8) Descriptions of experiences actually undergone—Unity in 

‘©. ~~ these will depend upon a clearly conceived denouement. 


O) Deseriptions of known persons, e.g. Our Doctor, The Lady 
» Next Door. 


s 


> si “Biographies and autobiographies. 


(11) Descriptions of imagined figures, e.g. Summer, Avarice, Care. 
(12) Community story-telling, with the teacher as editor. 


13) The making of notes. —This is amongst the most valuable of 
3 £ 58 
school exercises. 


(14) Writing up a theme from newspapers, libraries, or other 
sources of information. 


(c) Material invented by the pupil. 
(1) Original tales. 
(2) Contributions to class and school magazines. 
(3) Descriptions of imagined experiences. 
(4) Descriptions of imagined scenes. 


(5) Argumentative compositions of the type, “What 1 
thinkabout....”, 1 


A classification of composition themes which does 
not profess to be complete and yet includes some thirty 
varieties is bound to provoke questions in the minds of 
teachers regarding the time to be allotted to the subject, 
the relative importance of the categories, and the division 
of time and effort between oral and written composition. 
Our views on these matters are here given: ف‎ 


. Time to be given to Composition.—Composition 
should be assigned at least two-fifths of the 
total time given to English. 

2. “ Original” Compositions——For nearly all the exer- 
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cisés of the majority of the pupils and for the 
majority of the exercises even of the oldest and 
ablest, the themes should be chosen from amongst 
those suggested under headings (a) and (b). The 
prestige of “original” compositions amongst 
teachers is still too high. It is claimed for them 
that they develop and reveal initiative and. per- 
sonality. They cannot be said to do so inevitably. ` 
Many pupils who “have ideas,” and a very 
respectable competence in the expression of , 
them, fail to do much in the way of invented 
story or imaginative description. The pupils 
who succeed in being interesting often do so by 
mere chance or by the display of a certain naiveté 
which would offend if it were displayed by older 
people. Anyone who has read many of the 
original stories of children must have been 
struck by their likeness to one another. 

We cannot assess the value of such perfor- 
-mances by reference to any objective standard 
or to any standard at all which the pupil is 

bound to acknowledge, unless it be the teacher’s 
known preferences. If the pupil can never really 
know why praise is given or withheld, he is in 
some danger of becoming a prig or the owner of | 
a grievance. h 
Nevertheless it is a good practice to give 
pupils the reins now and then, even although 
corrections and marks do not follow upon such 
adventures. 
3. Length of the Written Exercises—Most of the 
written exercises should be short, of, say, half 
a dozen sentences. Full-dress compositions ex- 
tending to a page or two should be rare, say 
six per year. 
4. Oral and Written Composition—lt is still unfor- 


tunately necessary to plead for the giving of far 
AZ 
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more consideration to the claims'of oral com- 
position in post-primary courses. It is still 
more necessary to plead for the systematic 
‘training of older pupils in the technique of oral 
expression. Oral composition is an art in itself 
with its own sanctioned forms of sentence- 
structure, its permitted phrases and ellipses, its 
choice of words apt to the immediate situation 
and audience. Inthe course of a lifetime all of us 
talk far more than we write; and yet most of us 
write much better than we talk. The lack of 
quality in the ordinary conversation of all classes of 
people is a challenge which the teacher must meet. 

For all pupils in post-primary courses, there- 
fore, oral expression should be the subject of 
organised exercises, never as an oral version of 
written composition, but for its own sake and as 
having its own special usages. Such exercises, 
while designed primarily to give character and 
cogency to oral speech, are certain to have 
important reactions upon written composition 
—increased fluency of expression, more direct 
approach to the end proposed, fewer irrelevances, 
clearer arrangement of ideas. Lastly, on all 
occasions for authentic oral composition, the 
audience is actually present to keep the speaker 
awake and alert. 


B. Difficulties of Sustained Interest or Spontaneity. 

Pupils must be taught early that their compositions 
fail in a fundamental respect if they do not awaken and 
maintain interest in the person who reads or hears them. 
To engage interest, however, we must ourselves be 
interested. The themes chosen for composition must 
therefore be capable of exciting a continuous interest in 
the mind of the pupil (1) by making definite demands 


ik 
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on his experience however scanty that may be, and (2) 
by permitting or reguiring a constant shifting of the 
interest throughout. 

How far should we go in leaving the choice of theme 
or the manner of treatment to the pupil himself? It 
might seem on first thought that he would find greatest 
interest in working out a theme of his own selection, 
but this is seldom the case. Most pupils respond best 
to the stimulus of an exercise prescribed for them, 
provided that it makes real demands on their experience, 
and has its objective, length, audience, and method of 
treatment specified or agreed upon. 


II. THE Communication oF THE INTENTION 


Let us assume that the material for his composition 
is at the pupil’s disposal. How best may we help him 
to present it in due form and order? 


General Principles 


1. The Use of a Plan.—The use of a skeleton or plan 
may be an embarrassment in rare cases, but, for 
the majority of the pupils in the age-group 
twelve to fifteen, it is a principal means of suc- 
cess. It may be devised either wholly by the 
pupil, or by the pupil under guidance. So 
devised it is certain, by easing the strain on his 
memory, to set the pupil free to develop each 
paragraph as a unit in a connected series. 

2. Descriptive Headings.—Every composition, even the 
very short ones, should be provided with a title 
or descriptive heading. Indeed, good reason can 
be shown for the employment and formal display 
of sub-titles in longer school compositions. The 
systematic use of titles and sub-titles impresses 
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upon the pupil the need for unity, completeness, 
and relevance. 

3. The Introduction and the Conclusion —The first and 
the last paragraphs carry an added weight as 
introducing and concluding the composition. 
They therefore demand special attention. There 
are introductions which might introduce any- 
thing, and conclusions which conclude nothing. 
Valuable corrective practice can be given to the 
pupil by setting him to write the opening para- . 

graph or the concluding paragraph of an un- 
doripleted composition. 

4. The Audience—lhe act of composition involves at 
least two persons—the speaker and the person 
addressed. It follows that both the thing to be 
communicated and the nature of the audience 
should determine the form of the presentation. 
Pupils are too often left to address in their 
compositions an audience quite unspecified, or 
but vaguely apprehended. The worst conceiv- 
able audience for a child to address is the world 
at large, or an omniscient and indulgent teacher 
who is willing to read orderliness into the child’s. 
incoherence. A pupil soliloquises—at least on 
paper—with extreme difficulty. He expresses 
himself with more assurance, and therefore more 
coherently, when he is conscious of an audience 
of known character, especially if it is immediately 
before him and present to his bodily vision. 
The example of the great story-tellers and the 
literary essayists whose audience is Everyman 
should not be followed in the class-room. 

An imagined audience is not necessarily less 
stimulating than an actual one. However, if 
teachers care to do so, they may easily arrange 
for a variety of audiences which are actual and 
known to the pupil. Class-mates and members 
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of other classes may be nominated by the teacher 

_ to receive and criticise the writings of the pupils 
on all sorts of themes—descriptions of a game 
actually played, accounts of experiences shared 
by author and recipient, challenges and replies, 
what happened to-day in our class-room, hobbies, 
a book read, a thing made. Class and inter-class 
debates may be held with a jury of neutrals (not 
the teacher) awarding points. The dramatisa- 
tion of known and not too complex narrative 
provides a well-defined audience in the character 
addressed, and a more vaguely apprehended 
audience in the listeners. In the class-room we 
are too apt to forget that it is social intercourse 
which provides the occasion for speech and 
determines its form. 


Specific Exercises 

If the pupil is to say readily and efficiently what he 
wishes to say, he must satisfy certain conditions— 

(A) He must use words and idioms “correctly,” i.e., in 

their generally accepted sense. 

(B) He must display these so as to disclose the 

sequences of ideas in his mind. 

(C) He must use no more and no fewer words than he 

needs. 

(D) He must not take too long over the job. 

The main teaching problem is thus to isolate the 
difficulties of (A) vocabulary, (B) coherence of expression, 
(C) economy of expression, and (D) fluency or flexibility 
of speech. 


(A) Difficulties of the Working Vocabulary. 
By a pupil’s working vocabulary is meant the words 
(and idioms) which he actually employs in speaking and 
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writing. It is recruited from the-words he hears and 
reads. As he advances in years and experience new 
needs put an increasing strain upon the stock of words 
which has so far served his purpose. Simultaneously his 
reading vocabulary is expanding to place new words at 
his disposal: the new demands are met from new 
resources. But the extension of a working vocabulary is 
never merely an affair of imitation. Even if the pupil, 
pen in hand and paper before him, had at his disposal 
by a supreme effort of memory all the words he had ever 
read or heard, he would still have to select the word 
appropriate to the occasion and reject all others. This 
is creation, not mimicry. 

What the teacher can do to help the pupil to extend 
his working vocabulary is thus made clear. No exertion 
of skill or industry by the teacher can spare the pupil 
the responsibility of choosing the right word. He 
cannot “create intelligence”; but he can provide the 
occasions for its exercise. His business is to see (1) that 
the stock of words from which selection has to be made is 
adequate, and (2) that occasions for their employment 
are provided of increasing variety and complexity. The 
composition exercises of the pupils will normally provide 
the occasions for the display of the working vocabulary; 
but its extension may be accelerated and its content 
clarified by exercises specially designed to thrust upon 
the pupils the necessity of deliberate choice. . Illus- 
trative examples of such exercises are given below. 
Two principles hae gone to their making— 

1. The words and idioms from which choice has 

to be made are related as éorrelatives, rough 
synonyms, or associated expressions capable of 
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being ranged under one head (this to force a 

real choice). , ` 3 

2. The sentences when completed show the words 
selected in a context which demands their 


employment. 
* 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXERCISES 
Extension of Working Vocabulary 


(a) Substantives, Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs. 


Exercise 1a.—From this list of words—green, violet, blue, 
purple, olive, grey, rosy, crimson, yellow, orange—choose one 
to complete each of the following sentences:— 


with cold. 
with Shame. 
with fear. 
with health. 
with wrath. 


1. His face was 
2. His face was ... 
3. His face was... 
4. His face was 
5. His face was 


Exercise 1b—From the five options within brackets given in 
each sentence score out the four which do not fit in with the 


rest of the sentence. 


I. At the sight of Mary’s new hat Clara became green with 
(anger, hatred, dislike, envy, resentment). 

2. Knowing that it did not matter how he acted he did not 
trouble to conceal his (laziness, contentment, indifference, 
happiness, confidence). 3 

3. (Sadness, fear, contentment, caution, confidence) drove him 
like a spur. 

4. He had too much (charity, faith, love, self-respect, self-love) 
to do a mean thing. 

5. He had too much (charity, faith, love, self-respect, self-love) 
to do a generous thing. K. 


Exercise 1c.—Here is a list of verbs—oitered, trudged, strolled, 


reeled, hobbled, retreated, paced, withdrew, meandered, lurched, ~ 


marched, ambled, limped, crawled, toiled, plodded, stumbled, 


ET 
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sauntered, staggered. Choosing from this list, write down on 
the dotted lines the verbs whose meaning allows hem to be used. 


T. steadily. 1 : ae % 
2. . aimlessly. ١ w) . 
3. .. cautiously, ` 
4. . painfully. 
5 awkwardly. 

() Idioms, ete. $ 


Exercise 2a—Complete each of the following statements by 
using with suitable modifications one of these expressions—to 
begin at the wrong end, to put one’s foot in it, to have too many 
irons in the fire, to lose one’s balance, to quarrel with one’s own 
bread and butter, to lock the stable when the horse is stolen— 


1. He could have done with an eight-day week; he had 


2. “Let me introduce Miss Thomson, one of my very oldest 
friends,” said Mr Smith. Hehad............. 

3. He wore ties so expensive that he had to go every day 
without breakfast. Surely a case of ... $ 

4. His success was too rapid for him. He ............. 

5. He woke with his bedroom ablaze. Instantly he snuffed 

6 


the candle. Some men can be relied on to 


green. He was not the man to 


Exercise 2b.—(In this type of exercise, the problem is to dis- 
tribute a certain number of related expressions amongst the 
same number of sentences, using each expression once only. 
Here the pupil proceeds by way of elimination, For example, 
the word “visage” in the exercise below must be reserved for 
the last sentence because of its sound.) Use each of the words 
—mien, visage, looks, air, glance, profile, countenance, appear- 
ance, gaze, features—once only to complete the following 
sentences :— 

els ENE a spoke of wealth and power. 

2. As the knight rode round the lists his 9 
haughty. 

E kasa E o was that of an artisan. 
. As she passed the prisoner she threw at him a 
of pity. 


FY 
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ge His. +++-,+# Was fixed upon vacancy. 8 
6. Her dress was as plainvas | her se Sr انعا‎ aig 
7. The open 5... Of the youth told of his frankness. 
8 


3. Do you “wish your photograph taken full-face or in 
c.f 7 


Whe sie eee eet 


IO. The harsh PiE.. -e of the jailer accorded well with 
his occupation. 3 


(B) Difficulty of Coherent Expression. 

Every composition attempted by the pupil is, amongst 
other things, a discipline in the use of coherent expres- 
sion. Can we supplement and intensify that discipline 


“by isolating the difficulty of coherence and dealing with 


it alone through exercises constructed for the purpose? 
Analysis quickly yields an answer. It is only by our 
use of language, eked out in oral speech by gesture and 
voice inflection, that the progression of thought in our 
minds is revealed to others. The sequence of the ideas 
in that progression is disclosed (1) by the order in which 
words and phrases occur in the sentence, and (2) by 
sentence connectives. 


I. Coherence within the Sentence —A sentence may take 
the form of an assertion, a command, a question, 
or an exclamation. In each form of sentence 
there is a normal order of the elements composing 
it. In the assertive sentence the normal order 
is—subject, verb, object(s), complement, ad- 
verbial extension(s). In the other types of 
sentence the subject and the predicate are 
normally inverted. When the normal order is 
departed from, the words or phrases displaced 
acquire an additional significance from their new 
contiguities. In the following sentences the 
displacement of the word or phrase has given it 

8 
` 
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a new emphasis—the most common effect, but 
not the only, of abnormal arrangements. 


(1) Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

(2) The boy, O where was he? | 

(3) There, but for the grace of God, go I. 

(4) A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse! 
(5) Cana man by searching find out God? 


Emphasis is only one of the added significances 
acguired by words from abnormal proximities. 
It would be improper, however, to proceed 
further with the analysis in a document which is 
a report and not a manual. The analysis has 
gone sufficiently far to achieve its purpose which 
was to indicate the nature and organisation of 
the exercises to be prescribed. These should 
(a) train the pupils in the ready observance of 
the normal order, and (b) exhibit the results of 
legitimate departure from it. 

There are certain words and usages whose 
loose employment is so embarrassing to listener 
or reader that they should be accorded the 
honour of special treatment. Of this sort are— 


Worps—also (the wrong use of also as a con- 
junction in such sentences as, “She purchased 
some tea and sugar, also bacon and eggs”); and 
(the wrong use or omission of and in enumerations, 
e.g. “The table was of oak, carried a plant and 
one or two vases ”); as ((a) the wrong use of as 
in “equally as,” (b) the only safe use of as to is 
to give emphasis to a word which is brought 
forward to the beginning of a sentence, ¢.g. 
“As to Jones, who can say what he will do?”, 
(c) as if and as though should be followed by the 
past subjunctive, not the present indicative); 
because (the wrong use of because in “The reason 
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is because . . ” or “The reason why . . . is 


because . . . ”)3 between ((a) “Between you and 
I,” (b) not so obviously wrong are—“ Between 
each stroke,” “The choiceis between you or me”); 
both (children should be taught to practise a 
complete symmetry when using both . . . and, 
either . . . ory neither... nor: for instance, 
“In both Edinburgh and Glasgow ” is correct, 
“Both in Edinburgh and Glasgow” should be 
regarded as incorrect); but ((a) the conjunctional 
use of but in such expressions as “Whence all 
but he had fled ” should be accepted as sanctioned 
by use, (b) beware of the careless use of but that, 
but what, especially in the expression “No doubt 
but that,” (c) make the employment of the 
redundancy but... however a penal offence); 
compound connectives (some of the most noxious of 
these are—in reference to, in so much that, in the 
case of, in the instance of, in the matter of, in the 
neighbourhood of, in the region of, of the character of, 
of the nature of, with reference to, as to: these are 
seldom used in oral speech, but young people 
believe their use in written composition to be 
a particularly effective disguise for slovenly and 
disorderly thought, therefore the prescription for 
them is total prohibition); however (its placing in 
the sentence, too early or too late); like (forbid 
conjunctional use); than (improper uses of like 
and than mainly follow attempt to compare 
things which are not comparable). 

Usacef—Absolute constructions; ellipses; enu- 
merations; participial usages; parentheses; posi- 
tion of prepositions (always before substantive ?) ; 
pronouns. 


2. Coherence in Sentence Series. —Sentence connectives 
are of two kinds (a) explicit, when transitional ex- 
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pressions areused; and (b) implicit, when the nature 
«of the thought connection is left to be inferred. 


(a) Explicit Linkages—These include con- 
Junctional usages and “repetitive” con- 
nectives. By the latter are meant 
expressions of all sorts which link 
sentences by repeating, normally with 
variation, expressions previously em- 
ployed. Their use is perhaps in need of 
illustration. The following passage em- 
ploys only repetitive connectives and 
rounds off the paragraph by linking the 
last sentence with the first—a trick 
worth noting. 


“I have seen a boat of castaways in the Mexican 
Gulf, not far from the Haulover. There were four of 
them, all dying of thirst, in a boat without oars. All 
about that boat was a jostling company, hundreds of 
them. The sea was thick with the monsters. Beating 
up to them against the wind we could smell them. 
I tell you it was a bad sight, that company about the 
boat. We had a steady convoy back to the ship, 
though we piked them in the snout by the score. As 
we hoisted up those thirsty ones, the grey shapes rose 
half out of the water at them. When I think of that 
boat near the Haulover, I am little minded to leap 
into the water to try to save anyone.” 


(b) Implicit Linkages——There are cases in 
which the sequence of thought cannot 
be revealed by expressed connectives. 
It is not that the connectives are sup- 
pressed as being superfluous. There is 
no ellipsis in 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more; 
Men were deceivers ever. 


The sustained use of the implicit sentence 
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linkage is comparatively rare, being con- 
fined almost wholly to occasions in which 
(1) Emotion is disruptive, as in the 
5 soliloguy, 
“O that this too, too solid flesh would melt.” 


(An extreme employment of it from The Duchess of Malfi— 
“Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died young.) - 


(2) The style is impressionist or 
{ analytical, as in— 


“I drew the curtains. The street was deserted. 
Nothing to be heard but the steady patter of rain on 
0 the window. Another wet day, and my holiday more 
than half over.” 
(3) The sentences give particular in- 
stances or illustrations of a 
generalisation which comes at 
the beginning or end of the 
sequence, as in— 


“The storm had done its work thoroughly. In the 
hamlet the debris of fences and outhouses was being 
collected by the owners, Over the fields were scattered 
the grain crops which the day before had stood in 
ticks. Across the roads lay the wreckage of trees. 
The haughs near the river were lakes. From further up 
the valley came news that the old bridge had collapsed.” 


The analysis just completed should suggest to 
teachers the sort of exercises to be set in this depart- $ 
> ment of the syllabus— 


Rewrite a story, beginning at the middle or the end. a I 

Rewrite a description, having put yourself at a fresh viewpoint, 
(The purpose of both these exercises 1s to force the employ- 
ment of new connectives.) 

From a given plan, describe a room, the “lay out” of a garden, 
the disposal of troops on a battlefield, ete. t 

Describe an incident or view, using repetitive connectives. 

Transform explicit linkages into implicit, e.g — 


8.C.E.R.T., West Beng- 
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Explicit—As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congrega- 
tion, he will suffer nobody to sleep in church 
besides himself. 

Implicit—Sir Roger will suffer nobody to sleep in church 
besides himself. Landlords have their 
privileges. 

Transform implicit linkages into explicit (e.g —Trace the logical 
procession of thought in Bruce at Bannockburn from the 
first stages to the rhetorical climax, “ Let us do or die ag 

Write a short exegesis of a given generalisation (e.g. Write a 
composition of at least half a dozen sentences with this as 
the last—“The winter is over and gone and the time of the 
singing of birds is come”; or with this as the first-—“ Johnny 
seems at last to be acquiring some sense AE 

For a treatment of Punctuation see Appendix I. 


(O) Difficulty of the word too many and the word too few. 
Good English is efficient English, English which just 
meets the needs of the occasion and no more. The 
efficiency of any instrument can be measured by reference 
to the purpose for which it was designed. When it does 


more than it is designed to do it is as embarrassing to 
its user as when it does less, 


disconcerting as the word to 
speaker is under obligation ne 
the trade which is gratuitous 
case. On the other hand, 


expression 1s no more a virtue than a preference for a 


particular colour, say green: one must be just as simple 
as the occasion will permit. 


Efficiency of expression, i.e. its fitness to attain ascer- 
tainable ends, may be appraised by an exercise of the 
reason; and it may also be Sought and more or less 
adequately achieved. In their games, hobbies, and 
school-work children are constantly faced with the 


The word too many is as 
o few. Every writer or 
ver to employ one trick of 
or beyond the needs of the 
a preference for simple 
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problem of ways and means, and find much pleasure 
and some excitement in its solution. 


There be some sports are painful, and their labour 
Delight in them sets off. 


The history of a child’s mental development is one of 
adjusting means to attain desired ends. No doubt the 
perception of what the occasion demands in words is 
ultimately an affair of “gumption,” and, since the 
audience must be taken into account, compels some 
exercise of the social sense. In this matter, however, 
the teacher need not play the part of anxious but helpless 
spectator. Once again the great work is his of providing 
and controlling the material on which natural endowment 
may best exercise itself. 

Many children in Advanced Divisions are at an age 
when they are shy of words; but when they are seriously 
concerned to do justice to an occasion, they are just as 
likely to use too many words as to use too few. The 
teacher, however, should at first be chary about pruning 
hard back the too luxuriant growths, for the tree may 
cease to sprout. Indeed, he might safely accept anything 
but vain repetition. 

When the teacher comes to the business of inventing 
exercises in adequacy of expression, his task is the fairly 
easy one of deciding which occasions are most likely to 
force upon the pupils the need for appropriateness and 
economy. Therefore, he must always see to it that the 
audience is clearly specified and that, because of their 
value as agents of economy, a generous allotment of 
effort is awarded to the employment of the commoner 
figures of speech, simile, metaphor, and personification. 
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Suggestions for Exercises in Adequacy of Speech 


Letter-writing—occasion and recipient specified. 

Advertisements, Posters—their wording and their display or 
format (on occasion there should be collaboration with 
the teacher of Art). 

Christmas and Birthday Greetings—to Aunt Meg, Aunt Mar- 
garet, Uncle Bob, Uncle Robert. ' 

Newspaper contents bills; headings, captions, 

Telegrams. 1 

The unclassifiable occasions which call obviously for a special 
eğfort in appropriate selection. 


Example —Here is a list of greetings you may use when you 
meet friends or are introduced by them to strangers— 
1. Good evening! 
. How do you do? 
. It’s a fine day. A 
. What a stranger! ` 
. Lam very pleased to make your acquaintance. 
. How glad I am to see you! 
. Speak of angels and they appear! 
. I hope you are well. 


9. You are looking ever so much better than I expected. 
1o. The pleasure is also mine, 


Choose the most fitting of these expressions for you to 

employ in each of the cases given below— 

You go to the station to w 

Scene, a countr 
an old labourer on his way home for supper. 

A friend who has been dangerously ill is out for his first 
turn in the fresh air; you meet him, 5 

You are introduced by a friend to a stranger who at once 
says that he is glad to meet you. 


You bump into a friend about whom you have just been 
talking. 


ON ١ + م دب‎ 


elcome a great chum, 


(D) Difficulty of Readiness or Fluency. 
Under this heading ma 


y be discussed the expedients 
which the teacher should 


adopt in his attempt to get his 


y road. You are on tramp and you pass 


raw. 
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pupils to make a beginning and, having begun, to go ona 
All exercises in composition will tend to increase fluency, 
especially the oral exercises, for conference maketh a 
ready man. But even if the pupil is not gravelled for 
lack of matter and has a fair working vocabulary, he may 
still find the instruments of speech come slowly and 
awkwardly to hand. As a remedy there is nothing to 
equal practice in saying the same thing, or roughly the 
same thing, in various ways. The idea underlying the 
exercises is that flexibility of speech leads immediately 


to fluency of speech. 
Exercises in Flexibility of Speech 
I. Recasting sentences, e.g.: 
As he passed through the crowd, nobody spoke. 
He passéd through the crowd amidst silence. 
2. Recasting Sentence sequences. 
3. Transformations: 
Active into passive. 
Interrogative into categorical (How much longer 
must I wait?—Come at once). 
Negative into positive (Give thy thoughts no 
tongue—Be silent). 
Literal into figures (The ship was out of control 
—The ship staggered, lurched, etc.). 
Direct into indirect. 
۴ Rhetorical question into statement. 
Abstract into concrete. 


A4 
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READING 


I. PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE SELECTION 
OF SUBJECT-MATTER | 


Tue basic principle to be observed in the choice of 
© Reading Matter is, obviously, that the matter selected 
should be capable of arousing and maintaining interest 
so that pupils may read or be helped to read with some 
degree of pleasure. But when teachers ask themselves 
what particular books or extracts young people of twelve 
to fifteen should be set to read and what relative im- 
portance should be assigned to the various types of 
available material, they should remember that the | 
problem confronting them is very strictly defined. Its | 
solution is governed by the needs and interests of the 
“adolescent and nearly adolescent, who are in process of | 
discovering that they are merely units in a community 

and must adjust their way of life with some consideration 

of the rights and feelings of other people. | 

For this reason the reading course should be very 

deliberately designed to provide exercise for the sym- 

pathies as well as for the intellect. Indeed, since so 

much of the work in the general curriculum of the 

schools is a discipline in comprehending what someone , 

else knows and thinks, it seems reasonable to contend © 

that the larger part of the course in English reading 

should be chosen to ensure a discipline in understanding 

the feelings and motives that underlie the conduct of 

others. Imaginative literature must, therefore, hold a | 
prominent place in the reading course, since it dictates 
and controls the emotional experiences of the reader. 
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Teachers may frankly acknowledge that the discipline 
of daily intercourse with others in the home, in the 
playground, and in the street provides a culture for 
pupils which strikes far more deeply than any to be got + 
from books. The teacher need not demit office on that 
account. ‘The emotional experiences he seeks to provoke „ 
through the reading of imaginative literature differ from 
those which life compels not so much in vividness as 
in quality. They enlarge the discipline of life by supple- 
, menting, refining, and correcting it. It follows that, in 
the selection of imaginative literature for the pupil's 
reading, the determining consideration should be, not 
the literary reputation of the work, but its power to 
induce the desired experiences in adolescents. In setting 
himself so deliberately to excite sympathies the teacher 
assumes a heavy responsibility, and he must see to it 
that the experiences he seeks to induce are worthy and 
possible. 

In the literary narrative, as not always in life or ever 
in narrative of the baser sort, motives and actions are 
seen in intelligible relationship. To the literary lyric 
the emotional response of the undistracted reader is 
always worthy. Laughter and tears may degrade almost 
as readily as they exalt. But, induced by the literary 

j “artist, they become a discipline, purifying and ennobling. 
The only safe presentation of humour and pathos is to 
be found in imaginative literature. 

While imaginative literature (for the most part the 
presentation of fictitious experience in prose or verse) 
should have chief place in the course, provision should 
also'be made for the study of records of actual experience 
and achievement or descriptions of real things, real life, 
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and real people. It is true that the challenge of the 
objective world is partly met by the syllabus of.instruc- 
tion in other subjects. But the course in English should 
include incidental readings on a variety of topics drawn ` 
from actual experience of the type that stimulates 
imaginative sympathy. A training should also be 
provided in the use of reference books such as almanacks, 
encyclopedias, bibliographies, catalogues, gazetteers. 
While all reading matter should be capable of stimu- 
lating interest, it should also be calculated to make some 
demand upon pupils for effort and concentration. The 
extent of this demand will naturally be less where the 
material is designed for home reading than where it is 
chosen for class-work.' But in no case should the 
reading matter descend so far in form and content that 
no effort at all is demanded from the reader. It is not 
the business of the teacher to find out and prescribe for 
reading what his public wants; he may be more con- 
cerned to check and destroy certain appetites. His 
intervention need not impair interest or enterprise; it 
is more likely to excite them. Pupils are not necessarily 
more interested in easy reading than they are in reading ` 
which requires perceptible and conscious effort. “The 
reward of that effort should be in satisfaction with its 
results, and in the creation of fresh desires demandin 
new satisfactions. Thus interest is created, thus sane 


preferences are established. 
therefore, 


It is a good policy, 
to arrange the reading course so that the 
subject-matter is just a little beyond the pu. 
comprehension. i 


e pupils? ready 


The teacher must obviously consider the difficulties of , 


language. These must not be excessive; for constantly 
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occurring difficulties of vocabulary are fatal to the 
maintenance of interest. The most serious difficulties 
of comprehension, however, are the result of the 
adolescent’s uncertainties regarding the mental attitudes, 
the behaviour, the emotions, and the motives of older 
people. He must be allowed time to grow. Above all, 
the young reader must not be barred from the experi- 
ence of discovering greatness for himself. Anything 
like a deliberate attempt to force the appetite for great 
literature is sure to weaken it. In all cases the first 
reading should be done with reasonable speed, and 
without over-insistence on details of verbal meaning. 
Further, to prevent unreasonable demands on the 
pupils’ capacity for active interest, the teacher should 
not hesitate to omit passages which they cannot read or 
be helped to read with pleasurable comprehension. 

It is clear, also, that if interest is to be maintained, 
the reading course should offer an abundant variety of 
matter. For class-reading, especially with younger 
pupils, anthologies of prose and verse should provide 
a staple diet to be supplemented by dramas, short 
stories, and longer narrative poems. Long prose narra- 
tives are more suitable for home reading. 

There are difficulties of the Time-table’s making. It 
‘is impossible to ignore the effect of broken interest 


“produced by interrupted reading. But this difficulty 


can be met by a judicious distribution of the reading 
material between the class-room and the home, and by 
the occasional running together of periods. It is bad 
organisation to let the gong determine the point at which 
reading for the day shall be broken off. So also it is 
bad organisation to apportion certain kinds of reading to 


, Scheme as a whole should be so chosen that, at the end. 


` literary contacts. 
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certain periods in the week. A work once begun should. 
monopolise the reading periods until it is finished. ' 7 
¢ It has been suggested that the’ capacity to stimulate 
interest is the first essential in the reading matter, 
but it must be added that the content of the Reading 
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of the Three-years’ Course, the pupils will have acquired 1 
¿some store of general knowledge of men and things, and © $ 
‘will have undergone some real discipline of thought; . ©, 7 

feeling, and imagination through the medium of their; p ' 
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re b : 4 £ 1 
To sum up— $ 4 , . vw Y 3 y 4 
3 i A “ PA! 8 + 
I. All reading matter must be interestin or capable: | È 
of being made interesting to the pupils to whom $ 
it is presented. ©“, 2 . 
2. The chief stimulus to interest lies in the stirring 
3 tae A p 
of healthy sympathies and the satisfaction of | 
j real curiosities. > — ' y 
3. This stimulus may be found both in imaginative * 
literature and in records of real experience, # U” 
4. Reading matter must not make intellectual 1 
, Imaginative or linguistic demands beyond hey” 1 
possible capacities of the pupils.” « Mv, GM WW 
5. Reading matter should demand some effort from! § 
_ the pupils—as much as is compatible with thi ay 
1 5 fa PY 


survival of interest. ` 


ate to omit at their 


š _ 1 1 £. 
8. The scheme should be designed to provid a. T. 
+. 1⁄2 discipline of thought, feeling, and imagina jon. © © 
, 5 3 + . 
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TI. Sugcrstions FOR THE CHOICE or READING MATTER 
IN OST-PRIMARY (ADVANCED Drviston) Courses 


“İğ . he following suggestions are to be Maad in thi 
VE vi 1 4 > 

٠ light of the section headed “The Selection of Subject- 
“matter.” It is, of course, impossible to devise a scheme 
which will be suitable for all types of pupil. Part of 


11 


e 1 capacities of his pupils. a 
1 “N.B. 1. Material for Home Reading is to be found 7 
İl , chiefly, though not exclusively, in Sections 
© 6 1 and II of the selections for cach year. 
e > 2. The material named under each’ heading is 
eh of varying difficulty. That suits a good f 
| er first-year class might quite possibly suit a 
° gi, 1 weak second-year class, and so on. _ The š 
f. teacher must decide. Nae 5 
iğ miyiz. The selections are meant to be typical, nots AS 
ا ا‎ exhaustive. Í os Pi 
4.It must be clearly understood that thë 


o following lists are not intended to form a Š 
١. syllabus of reading for a ‘Three-years’ 
5 Course, but merely to suggest material * © 
YIL“ from which such a syllabus might be 


chosen. 
e v. LET Y 
L.6 O PROSE READING ET 
١ First YEAR | ki & 
ales of Action, Adventure, and Wonder : spa 
b Hereward the Wake (abridged), , Treasure Island, Kid- 
_ Mapped, Water Babies ii Finn, Rip van Winkle, 
r "ane ER b 3 lut " 
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Alice in Wonderland, Tales of a Grandfather (selections), ! ki 
The Cloister and the Hearth (se ections), Martin Rattler, 


“© © Last of the Mohicans (abridged), King Solomon’s Mines, g 
Ts ٠ Gulliver's Travels (selections), Robinson Crusoe (selections), 
«Arabian Nights (selections), a -Henty or Herbert Strang ' 


"story, Swiss Family Robinson, Coral Island, Twenty Thou- 
¡sand Leagues under the Sea, a Talbot Bainea REHÊ book, 
0 Winnie the Pooh, Helen's Babies, an E. Nesbit book, * 
Pilgrim’s Progress (selections), Tales from the Bible, a 
n Collection of Short Stories. i + 1 | 
IL. Myth and Legend: + e 1 


The Heroes, Norse Legends, Lang’s Fairy Books, Hans 
Andersen (selections), Tanglewood Tales, Green Magic, Sanad 
Silver Magic, Fairies and Chimneys, Grimm (selections), ve NE 
The Rose and the Ring. YA 


IV, Records of Real Achievement, Experience, and Observation + 

da (History, Travel, Exploration, Scientific Discovery, 
Mechanical and Natural Processes) ç m 
Escapes and Hurried Journeys, Extracts from Bible in Ss 

W  * © Spain, Scotv$ Last Expedition, Man Eaters of Tsavo 


(selections), a Handicrafr book, a Book of Miscellaneous We 
Extracts, © ١ : 


€ 5 SECOND YEAR r J 
8 I. Tales of Action, Adventure, and Wonder : 


Westward Ho! (abridged), Jungle Books, Midshipman 
r Easy or Peter Simple, Two. Years before the Mast, Daft. 
c N Days, King of the Golden River Black Arrow, Oliver Twist ` 5 
WE 4 4 # (abridged), Ivanhoe or Talisman (abridged), The Flight’ of 
© the Heron, The Sea-Hawk, Ben Hur (Wallace), Uncle Tom’s i 


Cabin, Deerslayer (abridged), Little 
8 | Don Quixote (selections), What K 
° _ book, a Collection of Short ories, 


Women, a Henty book, 
atie Did, a Mrs Ewing 
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Er ane Myth and Legend: © © “4 fi ' . 
t » The Heroes, Arthurian and Norse Legends, Lang’s Fair “ w 
4 Books, Hans Andersen, etc. Sai 4و‎ : a os 
=Ñ IIL, History, Biography, Travel, Exploration, Natural History, تنم‎ 
+ Lost Secrets, Johnson’s Birds and Animals, Thompson g 
ti Seton’s Wild Animal Ways, Collections of Traveller’s Tales, ° 
ba a Book of Miscellaneous Extracts. sab + ety 
< 00 1 


THIRD YEAR 


. Novels and Romances: 

Tale of Two Cities or David Copperfield or Great Ex- |, 
pectations, Lorna Doone, Legend of Montrose or Heart of 
Midlothian, Silas Marner, Typhoon, First Men in the Moon, 
Spendid Spur, Rob Roy, Kim, Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 
Tom Sawyer, Tower of London, White Company or Micah 
Clarke, The ‘Golden Age, Prester John, A Gentleman of ب‎ 

, France, Captains Courageous, Tom Brown, White Fang or ` 

«Call of the Wild, Allan Quatermain, Prisoner of Zenda, Three 

Musketeers, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Handy Andy: di" 
II. Short Stories : za 4 4 
j Conan Doyle, Bret Harte, O. Henry, Mary Wilkins, 
Stevenson, Scott. (e.g. Wandering Willie’s Tale), Dickens, 
Jacobs, Kipling, Wells, Aumonier, Quiller-Couch, Black- p 
wood, Mrs Oliphant, etc., a Collection of Short Stories. 
© II. History, Biography, Travel, ity 0 Ç 
1 Jeffries’ Wood Magic or Gamekeeper at Home, Hudson’s 
Book of a Naturalist or Far Away and Long Ago, Roberts? 
` In the Morning of Time, The Cruise of the Cachalot, Collec- 
, tions of Miscellaneous Extracts. 1 Ün 


IV. £ s: ) V. SPSS 
V. Essays and Sketches A of ‘te 


— 


`. 


n‏ الى Addison, Goldsmith, Lamb, Stevenson,‏ ا 
ot 3 Plough, Barry Pain, E. V. Lucas, Belloc, Lynd, K. $‏ 
ela © Graham, A. A. Milne. i T a À "Á‏ 

yf = Notet. In the case of Short Stories, Myth and Legend, De- | 7 
scriptions of Nature, Travel or Discovery, History and Biography) ‘ee 
° Essays and Sketches, Collections or Anthologies should be freely 1 1 

? used. Several admirable books of this type are available. ; : 


: 2. The reading might with profit be supplemented by interest- « 


ing newspaper articles of reasonably good literary quality." yale, "w 
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L. Narrative Verse, e.g., Ballads, John Gilpin, Ancient Mariner, 1 
Macaulay’s Lays, Pied Piper of Hamelin, ` 


11. Lyrical Verse without adult sophistication. Numerous ‘good 1 
anthologies are to be had of mixed lyrical and patie 3 


sk verse. 1 ue 
111. Drama.—A collection of simple plays or hdl Fi cd: ar 3 


may be found suitable, 


y $ 
y £ SECOND YEAR 
0 I. Narrative Verse, e.g, Marmion or The Lay of the Yapi Ki 
Minstrel (judiciously cut). An anthology of | mixed as a sI 
$ , © marrative and lyrical verse, | 1 + ١ Ç i 
Ağan Lyrical Verse—from anthology. 0 py 


1-5 III. Drama — Selected scenes from Midsummer Nah AM 
or) Merchant of Venice, A collection of short post plays, 


L * ; " 
< Oo yeğ THIRD Yr 0 
I. Narrative Verse, e.g., Sohrab 8 Rustum, ichael, ‘Morte 
à ١ Arthur. An anthology of mixed narra ve ‘and lyrica 1 
۳ 4 verse. ie 5 
A A ` 1 3 ee 
II. Lyrical V erse—from anthology. ١ é i gn 


II. Drama—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Merchant 5 Venice, 


/ Julius Cæsar (with a good class). A collection, of short ١ | 
“4 prose plays. Ma. “öğ, * 
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i 
, 1 As in the teaching of Composition, so in the teaching 
gt of Reading, it is both convenient and possible for the 
> teacher to consider the subject-matter and the com- 9 
$ J munication of it separately. What the pupil may get of 
r 
AAEE in thefirst instance on his power to grasp 
0 _ What the author is saying. Exercises in the art of | 
à ." ready comprehension should, therefore, accompany the 
s à Study of texts at all stages, and should for younger and 
©, backward pupils occupy a fair portion of the time allotted 
Wise, reading. The teacher might find the material for 
Sen hese exercises in the general reading of the class, but 
wo considerations of ‘great practical moment intervene 
Wu disqualify that as the only or the normal practice: 
= W 1) no limited course of general reading would be certain 
« ‘or even likely to furnish all the exercises desirable, or 
„, Present these in the most convenient rw, and (2) yee 
1 عط‎ up the reading so that the pupil may stu y particu ar 
usages is to enfeeble both understanding and interest. 
«© The curriculum should, therefore, provide for” short 
a Welt OL anised “exercises designed to meet the difficulties 
* P pupils are likely to encounter in their effort to understand 


By What they hear or read. ie vs 
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© (A) Difficulties of the Reading Vocabulary. 
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du Here the words and phrases presented for treatment 
Re uld be assigned a context or association which enforces 
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A + their meaning. * 
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3 0 
The exercises suggested are— 

1. Discrimination of words easily confused. 

2. Use of the dictionary. © a ' 

3. Classification of words according to meaning. à ` 

Examples—Classify into six groups the following 
nouns :— 


Gulf, wave, burn, firth, waterfall, morass, © 


stream, loch, swell, estuary, rill, fen, 
cascade, rivulet, lagoon, mere, lake, 
billow, fiord, tarn, cove, brook, ripple, 
pond, creek, surf, ditch, bight, bog, 


torrent, linn, runnel, sound, quag- 


mire, cataract, rapids, strait, slough, 
breaker, beck. , 
4. Compiling lists of words under one heading. 
Examples — 
Sbips—Ironclad, dreadnought 
submarine, 


Frigate, brig, schooner. 


, Cruiser, destroyer, 


, Sloop, cutter, yacht, 

yawl, ketch, smack, lugger, bark, lighter, 

Liner, merchantman, slaver, steamer, collier, 
whaler, coaster, clipper. 

Bireme, galleon, junk, 

Motor-boat, pinnace, 
dinghy, wherry, 
maran, 
ferry, 


Verbs meaning “to move quickly? — 


Trip, speed, haste, hasten, scramble, dart, 
skim, sprint, race, scuttle, scurry, scorch, 
Scamper, post, run, trot, gallop, amble, 


bound, , lope, bounce, bolt, flit, ‘rush, 
hurry, 


Classify the follow 


praam, dhow, sampan, 
launch, shallop, gig, 
coble, punt, kedge, cata- 
coracle, gondola, canoe, raft, 


01 

ing adjectives under th 
useful, suitable, unspoiled— 
Sound, appropriate, genuine, helpful, 
prominent, apt, principal, fresh, service- 
able, fit, outstanding, unimpaired, meet, 


main, advantageous, seemly, profitable, 
leading, sterling, beneficial. š 


e heads chief, ` 


` 
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These exercises should be of the community type, the 
individual pupils and the teacher himself contributing 
to the common stock of words. 
5. Associating substantives with appropriate adjectives, 
á verbs with substantives, verbs with adverbs. 
ye Example— Associate these adverbs—lightly, steadily, 
Ema cautiously, swiftly, proudly, aimlessly 
j —with the appropriate verbs in the 
2 following list :— 

Pass, flit, glide, roll, wander, trek, ramble, 
roam, rove, stroll, trip, stray, prowl, 
saunter, march, step, pace, promenade, 
trudge, stalk, stride, strut, tramp. 

6. Providing words with “opposites.” j 
7. Some study of etymology. See Appendix II. 


(B) Difficulty of Orderly Interpretation. 


Types of exercises— 
1. Order within the sentence. 
(a) The effects of departure from the normal order, 


i especially emphasis and sentence linkages. 
© (b) Some study of Grammar. See Appendix II. 
2. Sentence Connectives. 
(a) In a given passage of prose or verse, mark the link- 
_ ing expressions where these exist. (The absence 
of markings should indicate implicit linkages.) 
(b) Name the linkages employed in any passage— 
conjunctional, repetitive, implicit. 
(Ó) Arrange the events mentioned in a narrative passage 
mA in strictly chronological order. 
“© @ “Place” connectives. From a specification in 
r ` prose or verse, make a plan or a picture. (The 
3 © drawing of the picture might now and then be 
mâde the.occasion for inviting the collaboration 
gi of the teacher of Art.) 
>) Difficulty of Complete Comprehension. 
dexterity in which is to be 
The ability of the 


© 2 Comprehension is an art, 
attained by practice and training. 


٠ 
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pupil to perceive all the author’s intention and to read 
into it nothing of his own depends, to a large extent, 
upon his experience of the ways of authors. To accom- 
pany class reading and home reading and as ancillary 
to these, the teacher should, therefore, devise a series 
of exercises, short, graded, and varied, whose aim is to 


train pupils in the ready analysis of subject-matter and 
recombination of the elements, 


of this kind of exercise— 


“Some days later while passin, 
her enter a garden gate,” 


A very simple example + 


g by the village green he saw 


1. Some days later 

2. While passing by the 
village green, 

3. He 

4. Saw 

5. Her 

6. Enter a garden gate. 

Recombine the elements, with the nec 

pression, in the following order:— 


6 


The constituents of the sentence are 


essary changes of ex- 


NNN N 


3 
2 
We may assume as an axiom that no one can attain 
to complete comprehe 


to unfold his intention. an 


literary criticism with which children sh 


ould ever be 
asked to concern thems 


They are often quite 
Merits of the author’s 


" 
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charges to analyse the thoughts and sensations they 
experience in the course of reading a great work need have 
no misgivings in examining with them the instruments 
the author has used to achieve his purpose. This is 
not to emaciate, degrade, or disrupt worthy experience, 
but to make it.possible. 
` “The teacher should, therefore, in the course of the 
reading lessons seize the opportunity occasionally, but 
not too often, to ask such important questions as these— 
Why these words and not others? Why this particular 
modification of rhythm, rhyme, or tempo? Why these 
repetitions? Why archaic usages? Why this figure? 
Why simple, why ornate expression? How justify or 
condemn a particular employment of alliteration, onoma- 
topeeia, or assonance? Why this arrangement of words? 

Here falls to be discussed the important matter of the 
allocation of time and emphasis to oral and to silent 
reading. These are not rivals but complementary. 
Very clearly, readings in drama and in lyric must be 
oral. Just as clearly must some prose be read orally if 
the ear is to be trained to detect prose rhythms. Some, 


if not all, of the oral readings must be made the occasions 
minimum essentials of which 


for speech training, the 5 
are (1) training in the pronunciation, enunciation, and 
articulation of vowels, consonants, and syllables and (2) 
training in the modulations, cadences, and modifications 
. Of tempo which give an added significance to the spoken 
“word. No attempt, however, should be made to 
eliminate undegraded local intonations. 
For a monograph on Speech» Training, see Appen- 
dix TV." PA, 
© The reading should be silent when the object is (1) 
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to thrust upon individual pupils the duty of getting 
certain information (a form of elementary research), (2) 
to develop speed in reading, and (3) to train pupils in. 
habits of independent study. If the readings are accom- 
panied by reports of some kind, there can be little ques- 
tion of their value as a preparation for the experiences of 


adult life. 
For a treatment of Silent Reading, see Appendix V. 


(D) Flexibility of Mind. 


To achieve a ready adjustability of mind in reading is 
obviously much the same effort as to achieve flexibility 
of expression in composition. The exercises in this 
section of the course should therefor. 
alternative methods of ex 


active and passive, interrogative and categorical, negative 


“and positive, figurative and literal, direct and indirect, 
concrete and abstract. 


e involve the use of | 


Pressing the same thing— , 
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APPENDIX I 
PUNCTUATION 


i 
Tue aim of punctuation is to clarify written expression through 
the use of conventional signs. These signs have not been pro- 
duced as a logically developed system, but are an evolution 
through the practice of successive generations of printers, who 
have, within certain limits, fixed their values and settled their 
‘usages. Outside those limits, however, a writer is still free to 
express his intention in an individual manner, using such stops 
or combinations of stops as seem to display the coherence of his 
thoughts in a more effective way than others. 

Classification of the Signs,—Punctuation marks thus fall into 
two main divisions: (A) formal or fixed signs, and (B) functional 
signs. 

_ (A) Formal signs are those stops which can be inserted mechani- 
cally by rule, their usage being fixed by convention. They are: 


The Query mark ? i 
The Exclamation mark ! 3 


Quotation marks فد‎ amd: a 


(B) Functional signs are those stops whose use is not rigidly 
determined by printers? convention, but amongst which the 
writer makes discriminating choice, according as one or another 
seems to suit the particular occasion. They are: 

The Period 6 
The Colon ©“: 
The Semicolon ; 
The Comma 8 
The Dash — 

(O A third category, intermediate between the formal and 
functional stops, displays some of the features of both. These 
are the parenthetical stops: 

Double Dashes — — 
Semi-lunes a ( ) 


Brackets 
a natural approach to the work 


This classification suggests 
of teaching punctuation. 
3 
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(A) Tue Format Srors.—The use of these being a mere matter 
of rule, pupils should be exercised in them till their practice 
becomes automatic. Special attention should be paid to the 
following points :— 4 


1. The direct and the indirect question. 

2. Quotations within quotations. 

3. Interrupted quotations. 

4. Quotation marks as a substitute for italics, 


(B) Tue Funcrionar Srops.—In using these stops a writer 
definitely intends to add significance to the written word; and 
because of this individuality general usage is not uniform. Still, 
a writer’s intention is not communicated unless it reaches the 
reader’s perception, and hence in teaching punctuation for a 
pupil’s own use we must attempt to define the functions which 
these stops perform. 

The feature they possess in common is that they indicate a 
suspension or an eddy in the direct flow of thought, such as a 
speaker might indicate by some modification of his delivery. 

In speech there are four possible devices significant to this end, 
two of intonation and two of tempo. They are rising pitch and 
falling pitch, prolongation of a pause, and prolongation of a 
sound. These may be used either singly or in combination—to 
the great enrichment of our spoken language. But the criterion 
of the spoken expression is of little use in determining the punctua- 
tion of the written word. Many of the pauses made in speech 
cannot be represented by stops in writing without violent dis- 
ruption of ideas that are logically inseparable; and, to deal with 
such pauses as must be represented, we have only the five symbols 
—the period, the colon, the semicolon, the comma, and the dash. 

The true functions of these Stops can be best appreciated by 
a consideration of their essential attributes, 

1. The period is the definite sentence mark, 

2. Their order of precedence is: period, colon, semicolon, 
comma. To this group also belongs the dash, a stop of in- 
determinate value which may on occasions be substituted for 


any of the others, with a suggestion of incompleteness or suspense 
of thought. 


This settles the problem of “interior” 


Thi m. punctuation—the 
pointing-off of a phrase within a phrase, 


The less can never 
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include the greater, so that colons cannot appear inside a passage 
defined by commas. Where this principle would be violated the 
parenthetical marks are called in to legitimatise the intrusion. 

To these may be added two propositions of less certain 
acceptance: 

3. Punctuation, being ancillary to clearness of expression, 
should be kept at a minimum. Gratuitous punctuation is mis- 
leading: still the premonitory value of a stop is as important as 


its conclusive effect. 

4. A co-ordinating conjunction tends to reduce the value of the 
stop required—comma for semicolon, etc., no point at all where 
otherwise we would use a comma. 

The, Period and the Sentence—That the period marks the 
completeness of a statement (“conclusive ” use) may seem straight- 
forward enough to an adult, but in teaching young or dull pupils 
stress should rather be laid on the “premonitory” effect of the 
period. It may be of more consequence to them that the period 
stands as a signpost at the beginning of the next sentence, 
intimating that a fresh start is about to be made. We may 
turn this to good account in teaching not only sentence-structure 
but also paragraphing. Opening an additional statement in- 
volves opening a new sentence. Opening a fresh topic involves 
opening a new paragraph. ` x 

Kinds of Sentences.—Unless a pupil can recognise the various 
kinds of sentence he will have trouble in punctuating those in 
which several principal clauses occur. The most useful classifica- 
tion of sentences for our purpose is a fourfold one. 

I. Simple Sentence. —Simple predication about a simple 

subject. 

2. Complex Sentence —The same as type r, but with a clause 


or clauses in subordination. 1 
3. Compound Sentence —This should be understood as one in 


which either the subject or the predicate is compound, ¢.g., 
(a) An Englishman, a Scotsman, and an Irishman, who 
had never seen an aeroplane, were out shooting. 
(Compound Subject.) 
(b) He spluttered, coughed, and gaspe 


to the surface. 
(Compound Predicate.) 


Ngee š > 
This interpretation of the term “compound sentence 


d, when he came 


> throws 


à 
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into prominence the question of “concords” and the 
powerful elucidative effect of the comma correctly used. 
Note how the meaning of sentence (a) is changed when the 
comma is omitted after “ Irishman.” 


4. “Group-sentence.””—This is a congeries of statements which, 
, though virtually independent sentences in that they are 
not in grammatical subordination, yet form elements of 
one massed idea. These sub-sentences are pointed off 
not by periods but by stops of lower rank—colon, semi- 
colon, or comma. 
Substitutes for the Period within the group-sentence—the Colon 
and Semicolon.—The teacher will find it impossible to avoid the 
treatment of group-sentences, for brighter and older pupils will 
insist on using those other “more distinguished” stops which they 
meet so frequently in their reading. They will introduce colons 
and semicolons, merely as “elegant variations” of the period. 
Modern practice is somewhat unsettled in the use of the colon 
and the semicolon. The following principles, however, are 
both logical and in harmony with the studied practice of careful 
writers, 
Group-sentences may be divided into t 
statement;groups” and “ 


K 


; 
he classes of “double- 
ate „2na many-statement groups.” Those con- 
taining only two principal propositions may be called “dithetical” 
sentences; those containing more than two “polythetical.” 2 


_ 1 Common as the device of the group-sentence is in literary English, 
its use by younger pupils should be discouraged, They meet enough 
of difficulty in manipulating the period and comma, without having 
their minds confused with the colon and the semicolon, All group- 


sentences can be rewritten as a series of simple, complex, or compound 
sentences. š 


h € great mass of lit itin, 
‘The mere accumulation of “ i » $ erary writing, 
Jargon ” terms, which may add an additional 
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“Dithetical ” Group-sentences—The two sub-sentences in the 
“group” must either have different subjects, or refer (either in 
the same or in equivalent terms) to the same subject. The 
colon, being the stop of greater power, is employed to mark the 
greater disjunction, viz., the change of subject; while the semi- 
colon is used when the subjects are virtually the same. These 
stops may be “scaled down” to a stop of lower value when a 
connective word is used, and when the predications are short. 
Examples : 1 
(a) Same subject. 
John was very tired; he had been awake all night. 
John was very tired, but he decided to get up. 


(Stop reduced.) ¥ ` 
Sir Roger would suffer no one to sleep in church besides 
himself; he believed in upholding the privileges of 


landowners. 
A foolish woman is clamorous; she is simple, and 


knoweth nothing. 
(b) Different subjects. 
Sir Roger would suffer no one to sleep in church 
besides himself: landlords have their privileges. 
I am afraid he is going to be ill: he looks too pale. 
I am afraid he is going to be ill; for he looks too pale. 
(Stop reduced.) ` 
He felt faint, so they loosened his collar. 
i K (Stop reduced.) 
The fear of the Lord is to hate evil: pride, and arro- 
gancy, and the evil way, and the froward mouth, do I 


hate. 
A wise son maketh a glad father: but a foolish son 


despiseth his mother. (This is the Biblical punctuation. 
The colon was not reduced before “but,” which shows 
disjunction rather than connection. Modern usage de- 


mands the semicolon.) 


and needless load to the pupil’s memory, is to be strongly deprecated, 
and the neologisms “ dithetical » and “ polythetical ” are employed 
with reluctance, and only because the suggested new classes of sentences 
Tequire names of some sort, if only for reference, and the terms chosen 


really describe their essential nature. 
w 
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“ Polyihetical” Group-sentences—When a “group” contains 
several sub-sentences, one of these is logically the dominant clause 
even although the others are not grammatically subordinated to 
it. Orderly arrangement requires this dominant statement to 
come either at the beginning or at the end of the group—usually 
at the beginning. Hence the logical and customary punctuation 
is as follows: 

(a) When the dominant statement comes first, the other sub- 
sentences, which are either illustrative, elucidative, or additive, 
are mutually separated by semicolons, because the stop of 
greater power, the colon, must introduce the list or enumeration, 
e.g.: The fortunes of the prodigal had now reached a low ebb: 
he had not a penny in his pocket; his clothes were in rags; all 
his fine furniture had been seized to pay his debts; his friends 
of yesterday knew him no more. 

(b) When a succession of sub-sentences leads up to a general 
synoptic statement, the mind demands a pause to allow it to 
recapitulate the items. Hence the dash is commonly employed 
before the concluding, dominant, sub-sentence, e.g.: The eastern 
horizon grew from grey to russet; the lark trilled upwards to 
the clouds; the dogs turned themselves and sniffed the air—the 
day had begun. 


The cock may craw, the day may daw— 
© But aye we'll taste the barley bree. 1 a 
(Punctuation reduced because the propositions are short.) 


Further functional usages of Colon and Semicolon, 


Besides standing as substitutes for a period in group-sentences 
the colon and semicolon are used as comma-substitutes in order 
to separate phrases, in a manner analogous with their use as 
period-substitutes. Thus: 


The hands in Rembrandt’s pictures are as wonderful portraits 
as the faces: none of your slim Van Dyck elegancies 
which have done duty at the cuffs of so many doublets; 
but each man with a hand for himself, as with a face fae 
himself. ° 


The Comma.—It is possible to dispense with commas by 
modelling the sentences so that each flows directly from start 
to finish. But, apart from the need for variety in sentence- 


vi 
r 
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structure, a writer sometimes wishes to amplify, or modify, or 
hold back for the sake of subordination or emphasis, certain 
ideas and their expression. Hence arise freguent breaches in 
the continuum of the thought. Such hold-ups or eddies are 
indicated by commas. 


I. Suspensive Use—Interpolations, balancing phrases, (like 
“however”), nominatives of address, additive apposi- 
tional phrases (like “Mr Brown, a baker, -<-s «but 
“Brown the baker . . .”). 

2. Enumerative-Use.—Between words and phrases standing in 
parallel relationship (nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs). 

4" The insertion of a conjunction does not dispense with the 

: ١ ` necessity for a comma except when the elements in the 

k. . enumeration are just two in number, linked by a‏ ْم 

conjunction. 

3. Grammatical Use—Clauses as such are not indicated by 
commas except (4) when they are principal clauses whose 
punctuation has been “reduced” as already described; 
(b) when subordinate clauses are so far separated from 
the word on which they “depend” that ambiguity might 
arise or a false lead might be given through their attrac- 

tion to another dominant. 
4. Excessive Use of Commas.—Departure from the normal order 
+ of words should not be indicated by commas unless 
ambiguity is caused by their omission. No system of 
punctuation should be taught that bases itself on the 
natural pauses of speech-phrasing. Such a practice 
gives rise to over-punctuation; for in speech, practically 
iy every noun offers a “ balancing-point” for the voice. In 
fact, in reading aloud we can make it a rule to pause (1) 
at the functional stops and (2) on all the nouns, except 


< occasionally those followed by “of.” 
.. (© Parenruesis MARKS.— 
The Double Dash. 


Semi-lunes. 
Brackets. 


ike the formal stops, and partly 

They mark interpolated phrases 

lso marks interpolations. The 
Sh 


í 


- 


These signs are partly structural [ 
organic like the functional stops. 
and clauses, But the comma a 
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difference is that the parenthetical signs emphasise the intrusive 
nature of the expression they embrace. 

Pupils may appreciate the distinction between double dashes 
and semi-lunes, as they are to-day most effectively used, by 
observing the following principles. 

1. The double dash, by an extension of the suspensive power 
of the single dash, indicates an additive comment or a supple- 
mentary (not explanatory) fact, ¢.g.:— 


So far as I know,—and I have excellent opportunities of 
forming an opinion,—his work has never since been 
equalled. 

(Commas are usually, but incorrectly, omitted.) 


2. Semi-lunes emphatically isolate the embraced expression 
from the main sentence, 


(a) They. enclose a necessary explanation, which may be 
omitted on second reading, £.g.:— 
The wallet contained a scalpel, a rugine (a surgeon’s 
rasp), several pairs of forceps, and a meat-saw 


or 


(0) They indicate that the embraced statement iş logically out 


of its proper place, or logically subordinate to, though 
grammatically independent of, the main statement, 
e.g. i — j 


(1) Stepping softly along, (I should hav. i 
, e mentioned 
he had taken off his boots), he came within a 
few feet of the sleeper, 
(2) He laid a knife, a corkscrew, and a watch, (these 


were the simple content i 
table, and left the RA of his pocket), on the 


3. Brackets are purely formal si 
school pupils; but their legiti 
stood, viz.—to signalise an inter 


Sequence of Stops — When 
two or : : 
e more punctuation signs fall 


a 8 
Coincidences of this kindige e m some attention. 
on wherever guotati k 
ion marks 
# 
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or parentheses are employed. Practice should be given in the 
punctuation of such sentences as— 


Have you seen my “Cesar”? 
He asked, “Have you seen my ‘Cæsar 
“Did you call, “Help!??” (This is a model for avoidance.) 


2329 


With regard to the use of commas, etc., in conjunction with 
parentheses it should be noted that the presence or absence of 
the comma or other sign is conditioned by the punctuation 
which the sentence would require if the parenthetical expression 
were omitted. 


Punctuation Exercises and Tests.—What a pupil does not under- 
stand he cannot punctuate, for functional punctuation is based 
on “intention.” Consequently all exercises in which a pupil is 
given an arid desert of uncapitalised and undivided text for 
punctuation are bad. They teach nothing, and they test merely 
his ability to solve a certain kind of puzzle. 


Suggestions :— 

1. Punctuation exercises should be founded on material read 
aloud in proper intelligible fashion, with all the speech- 

' pauses strongly marked. 

2. If printed originals are “set,” all those speech-pauses 
should be indicated by vertical lines. The duty of 
determining where mot to insert a stop is as important as 
the choice of the right stop in the right place. 

3. Passages involving the use of colons or semicolons should 
not be set except to provide specific training in the use 
of these stops, and even then only to advanced pupils. 

4. The main bulk of the work should be on the formal stops, 
and on the period and comma. Till pupils are old enough 
to be able to use the others with a true sense of function, 
their use should be forbidden. With adults they are 
often a mere “camouflage” for slovenly expression. 


١ 
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APPENDIX II 
â ETYMOLOGY 


Sucu attention as is given to Etymology will have for its objects 
to stimulate the pupil’s interest in words, to help him to a 
teadier sense of their meaning in its simplest terms, and, by 
presenting in association words that have common elements, to 
make easier the remembering of meanings. 

Systematic work will be concerned mainly with derivatives 
from Latin and Greek. It is useful, however, to show the 
relationship between quite simple native words, even though 
the meaning is already known—bind, band, bond, bundle; break 
—breach; cold—chill; drive—drift. It is scarcely worth while 
to dwell on native affixes; their force has been already absorbed. 
Compounds may now and again be analysed; with some pupils, 
for example, it may not be superfluous to analyse even so simple 
a word as breakfast. 

The Latin prefixes and a few of the Greek should be done as 
thoroughly as possible. (Suffixes are less important; they 
should be noted, however, where there is danger of confusion as 
in credulous—credible, or where they are used to build up 
scientific terms that fall within the pupils range—molecule, 
bronchitis.) The prefixes should be taken along with the roots 
to which they are attached. Consideration of repel, propel, 
impel, compel, expel, dispel, not only fixes the meaning of the 
root but throws into relief the differing effects of the prefixes, 
(Where, as in this case, the derivatives are from the Present 
stem, the related words from the Past Participle stem should 
be added—pulse, repulse, compulsory, etc. The connection iş 
not always evident to the pupil who has never conjugated a 
Latin verb. Solve should suggest solution; retain, retention; 
tangent, contact.) Similar association should be set up among 
derivatives from other parts of speech. Round ped-, for 
example, will be grouped pedal, pedestrian, pedestal, biped, 
quadruped, centipede. The pupil who is doing French will 
remember the root more easily if he associates the French 
derivative. 


The systematic lessons should cover a considerable number of 
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the commoner and more fruitful Latin and Greek roots. Much 
may also be done incidentally in the course of class reading. 
Excursions may be made, without distraction from the main 
purpose, to consider expressions of which the meaning is made 


_ clearer by derivation. “To plumb the depths . . .”—reference 


to plumbum would not only light up the phrase but also connect 
the sailor’s craft with the mason’s and the carpenter’s and the 
plumber’s, and give the clue to the meaning of plumb, off the 
plumb, plumb-line, plumb-rule. On favourable occasions the 
list could be extended to include plunge and plummet, Again, 
though little can be done systematically in tracing the develop- 
ment of meaning, some notice must be taken of development in 
reading the Bible or Shakespeare. “They that are whole have 
no need of a physician.” “Let our just censures attend the true 
event,” 

Yet the main concern is with current meaning and, as a rule, 
where the connection of current meaning with the root is long 
and circuitous, there is little to be gained by making the 
connection. In considering derivation, Advanced Division 
pupils have a limited aim. For them Etymology should be a 
key in the hand rather than a burden on the back. The de- 
rivatives from manus would include such words as manual, 
manuscript, manacles, but might well stop short of manure and 
manage. The root is of little use unless it is plainly alive and 
operative in the word. It is so, as a rule, in the array of 
scientific terms with which, whether in Mathematics or Chemistry 
or Physics or Geography, the pupil has to make acquaintance on 
his promotion to the Advanced Division. Teachers of Science 
should give clues to the meaning of the terms they employ and 
particularly of elements that are frequently compounded. 

The work done in elementary Etymology should produce more 
than an addition to vocabulary. It should also suggest an 
attitude to words and a method of tackling them, and it should 
result in a freer and more intelligent use of the Dictionary. 
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APPENDIX III 
GRAMMAR 


Iris scarcely necessary in Scottish schools to stress the importance 
of Grammar. It may be necessary rather to suggest that more 
should not be expected of Grammar than it is fitted to give. 
The pupil’s difficulties, both in interpretation and in composition, 
are due more to meagreness and haziness of vocabulary than 
to obscurity of structure, and the knowledge of Grammar will 
not by itself enable a boy to read intelligently or write well. 
At the same time Grammar has a contribution to make. The 
study of Grammar should help a boy to realise that expression 
is articulated, that the words in a sentence are not like peas in 
a bag, independent and equally important units, that they have 
a significant order and significant groupings, differing functions 
and relations. There is a considerable value, too, in the typical 
grammatical exercises, which all involve some process of analysis 
—the breaking up of a complete whole, the examination of the 
parts and of their relation to each other and to the whole. While 
the immediate object is the analysis of the grammatical structure 
of a passage, one would expect, at least as a by-product, a clearer 
apprehension of the meaning. To that extent the exercise is 
a direct aid to comprehension. The effects on composition. 
should be seen in the intelligent elimination of formal errors, 
a negative but not unimportant result. 

By the time the pupil has passed into the Advanced Division 
he has probably mastered all that he needs of English Accidence. 
The formation of the plural and of the genitive case of nouns 
will demand little more than accuracy in spelling. Gender, 
grammatical gender, has little meaning as an aspect of the 
noun; it does arise in the pronoun, but so obviously that it 
may be quickly dismissed. The declension of the pronoun 
should be revised, were it only to clarify, in association with 
illustrative sentences and phrases, the important idea of case. 
The verb also should be revised (again with illustrative sentences) 
until the distinctions of tenses, of active and Passive, transitive 
and intransitive, finite and non-finite, are appreciated with 
some precision. Mood is less important, and backward pupils 
should ignore the subjunctive. 
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In English Grammar, however, Form is less important than 
Function, A word like “round”? may without any change of form 
be used as a noun or an adjective or a verb or an adverb or a 
preposition, Whether it is a noun or a verb, etc., can be deter- 
mined only by the part it plays in its group. For that reason 
the approach should be not from the single word to the sentence 
but from the sentence to the word, by way of the phrase where 
it occurs. In the hierarchy observable among the parts of 
speech the grading is determined by the réle of the word in the 
sentence. The primacy belongs to nouns (with pronouns) and 
verbs, which alone are essential to the sentence. The broad 
underlying distinction is that between persons and things on the 
one'hand and actions and situations on the other. When we 
analyse further and regard separately from the thing its defining 


“feature or quality, and from the action its attendant circum- 


stances (of time, place, etc.), we form new classes, adjectives, 


and adverbs. The preposition is on a different plane; its general 
function is to combine with the substantive to form phrases which 
themselves belong to classes already established, adjectives and 
adverbs. Conjunctions represent not so much new elements as 
the links between existing elements, taking their colouring from 
the nature of the transition from the one element to the other. 
Interjections scarcely fall within the range of the articulated 
expression of which Grammar takes account. 

The clear recognition of difference of function is very important. 
Once the boy has learned to classify a word not by its appearance 
but by the part it plays, he will without difficulty recognise, say, 
an adjective-equivalent, when he meets one, whether it take the 
form of another part of speech or a phrase or a clause. (A 
garden flower. A flower garden. The Trade Disputes Bill. The 
L.M.S. Railway. John’s books. A child in the full health | of bis 
mind will put bis hand flat on the summer turf, feel it, and give 


_a little shiver of private glee at the elastic firmness of the globe. 


The joy of an Adam | new to the garden | and just looking round is 
brought by the normal child to the things that be does as well 
as to those that he sees.) 3 

The essential parts of syntax (as of Accidence) are already 
familiar to the pupil. The great rule of Concord is simple in 
its application in English. Guidance may be needed when the 
subject is compound, especially when the parts of the subject are 
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connected by “either . . . or,” “neither . . . nor.” The pupil 
should make sure that the reference of pronouns to the nouns 
they represent is clear, and avoid such a mistake as “one of the 
best books that has appeared this autumn.” In the absence 
of inflection the reference of the participle may give trouble. 
(‘Arriving at the station, the last train had gone.”) Attention 
should be drawn to the commoner ellipses, as in clauses of com- 
parison or the omission of the relative object. The conversion 
of direct into reported speech will raise the problem of sequence 
of tenses. 

A word or two may be said about parsing. The main need 
here is to cut out the dead wood. As a rule, all that is essential 
in parsing is to name the part of speech and state briefly the 
most important grammatical relation—of noun to verb or pre- 
position, of adjective to noun, of verb to its subject. The 
conscientiousness which insists on accounting grammatically for 
every word is really misplaced. Often it is more profitable to 
deal not with the single word at all but with the group which 
contains it. The nominative absolute construction, for example, 
may be treated in that way, at least by young or backward 
children. 

The order of treatment in these notes, the consideration first 
of single words and their functions, must not mislead: the most 
important unit in Grammar is not the single word or the phrase 
but the sentence, and the fundamental distinction is that of 
subject and predicate. The analysis may be usefully carried 
further. The predicate, in particular, may be subdivided to 
show separately the indispensable finite verb, the object and 
the adverbs (where these occur); and sometimes, at the risk 
of having too many pigeon-holes, qualifying adjectives are 
separated from the substantives in subject or object. This 
degree of detail is not always advisable. It may sometimes be 
necessary as a preparation for the analysis of the complex sentence, 
in which a clause may replace the substantive (in subject or 
object), or the qualifying adjective or the adverb. Where the 
verb is one of “Incomplete Predication,” the complement is 
often shown as a separate element : with young or slow children 
it would be better not to subdivide the predicate of such sentences, 

The pupil should soon be able to deal with simple sentences, 
whether they exhibit the normal order of words or a deviation 


“$ 
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from the normal order. As his powers of analysis develop, the 
complex sentence will offer him better scope. Here he should 
train himself to recognise quickly what is primary and what is 
subordinate and fix the former firmly in his mind before he 
attends to the latter. That is the method that the adult, too, 
adopts in a similar situation. When he cannot take in the whole 
sentence at a glance, he traces the course of its main stream first 
and then goes back to explore the tributaries. The boy’s way 
is necessarily more formal. We expect him not only to recognise 
but to name the tributaries, and to indicate clearly the points at 
which they attach themselves to the main current. The day 
will come when he can dispense with the scaffolding of Grammar, 
but even then he will be the better of having once used it. 

As for method, the simplest is the best as long as it serves 
.the purpose. Much of the work will be done orally, and it is 
usually sufficient to write the sentence on the board, underline 
the principal clause, bracket off the subordinates, and indicate 
their reference by arrows. The teacher will not regard his work 
as finished when he has formally analysed. His ultimate purpose 
is to elucidate the meaning of the sentence as a whole by fixing 
attention successively on the parts and noting their import and 
connections. The pupils should not be put out if they make the 
discovery that sometimes the most significant part of a sentence 
is found in what is grammatically a subordinate clause. Through 
the discovery they may come to appreciate the distinction between 
grammatical analysis and logical. 

Stress has been laid in these notes on analysis as the character- 
istic grammatical exercise. It is assumed, however, that the 
corresponding synthetic exercise will not be neglected, the 
exercise of weaving together separate but related statements. 
The one process throws light on the other. Some training in 
the use of participles and subordinate clauses is of great value, 
particularly to those pupils who bark ingenuously in short 
simple sentences, all of the same pattern and either unlinked 
or loosely strung together. 


Rhetorical Analysis. 
The scope of purely grammatical analysis is limited to the 


sentence. But it might be a mistake to finish here. Any power 
of analysis that has been developed—any ability to distinguish 
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the more significant from the less, the trunk from the branches 
—should be extended to the paragraph. There is a difference ` 
of method, but there is no change of aim: the aim is still the 
determination of what is primary and what subordinate and of the 
contribution made by the successive parts to the treatment of the 
whole. An example may illustrate what is meant. 


“Tt happened one day, about noon, going towards my boat, 
I was exceedingly surprised with the print of a man’s naked 
foot on the shore, which was very plain to be seen in the sand. 
I stood like one thunderstruck, or as if I had seen an appari- 
tion, Ilistened, I looked round me, I could hear nothing, nor 
see anything. I went up to a rising ground, to look further, 
I went up the shore, and down the shore, but it was all one; 
I could see no other impression but that one. I went to it 
again to see if there were any more, and to observe if it might 
not be my fancy; but there was no room for that, for there 
was exactly the very print of a foot—toes, heel, and every 
part of a foot. How it came thither I knew not, nor could 
in the least imagine. But after innumerable fluttering 
thoughts, like a man perfectly confused and out of myself, I 
came home to my fortification, not feeling, as we say, the 
ground I went on, but terrified to the last degree, looking behind 
me at every two or three steps, mistaking every bush and tree, 
and fancying every stump at a distance to be a man; nor is 
it possible to describe how many various shapes affrighted 
imagination represented things to me in, how many wild ideas 
were found every moment in my fancy, and what Strange, un- 
accountable whimsies came into my thoughts by the way.” 


Analysis will reveal the following stages—(1) the discovery 
of the footprint; (2) Crusoe’s astonishment and alarm; (3) his 
attempts to account for the footprint; (4), the failure of the 
attempts; (5) Crusoe’s confusion and terror, Regarding (3) and 
(4) as subordinate and observing that (2) and (5) differ only in 
degree, we may extract the essence of the para 
such way as this—Crusoe, discovering a footprin 
was greatly puzzled and alarmed. 

Such analysis does not, of course, exhaust the significance 
of the paragraph. It gives the bones only. But it is useful in 
interpretation as well as in composition to “let the bones show.” 


graph in some 
t on the shore, 
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From such exercises the pupil will discover for himself that while 
patagraphs are built to many patterns, all good paragraphs have 
‘two things in common—namely, unity and unbroken sequence 
of their parts. 

The crown of the analytic exercise is the analysis of a complete 
composition. The composition chosen should be of suitable 
dimensions, and the plan of it should not be too subtle or obscure. 
Poetry need not be excluded. In other sections of his work the 
pupil may have opportunities of examining the composition of 
a picture or of a piece of music or the plan of a building or of a 
machine. From the combined experience he may get some idea, 
-however dim, of composition in general, of a unity based on 
relation, proportion, coherence, and order. 


APPENDIX IV 
SPEECH TRAINING 


Some training in correct speech should be given to all pupils in 
post-primary schools. Correct speech has a definite social and 
commercial value. In addition it has an aesthetic value, and 
enhances the beauty of Language and Literature. The standard 
to be aimed at is simply one which will be acceptable to any 
educated Scot. Its chief characteristics are clearness and an 
absence of slovenly and inaccurate pronunciation. 

The pupils of the Advanced Division are of an age when 
instruments other than mere imitation can be brought to bear 
on the problem. They can be taught the symbols of the inter- 
national phonetic alphabet, a copy of which should be in view 
in the ‘class-room to be used occasionally as the modulator is 
used in the music lesson. They can even be taught in a simple 
way the physiology of the vocal organs and the relations of 

“organic positions to sounds; and this knowledge can be success- 
fully applied not only to the elimination of individual defects 
like the lisp and the burr, but to the correction of endemic 
imperfections of speech of the kind described below. ` 

Northern English as spoken by educated Scots differs from 
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Southern English partly in certain scarcely definable qualities of 
stress and intonation, partly in trilling the “r,” which in Southern 
English has sunk in most positions to a vocal murmur, and in 
retaining the pure vowels, “ae, ce, o,” which in Southern English 
are now diphthongised. There is no reason why Northern 
English should ape Southern English in any of these things. 
What is wanted is pure vowels, crisp consonants, and distinct 
syllables—i.e. good pronunciation, enunciation, and articulation 
on the phonetic basis natural to Northern English. ` 
Differences in stress and intonation distinguish not only 
Southern English from Northern English, but the several 
Scots dialects from each other. When not exaggerated these 
local peculiarities are not incompatible with clear and beauti- 
ful speech. But there are certain defects of enunciation and 
pronunciation which are endemic in certain areas and must be 
corrected. Thus in the Highland and Norse areas there is a 
tendency to unvoice consonants, especially continuants, to say 
Chew, cham, chelly for Few, jam, jelly or plack, pread, ped for 
black, bread, bed. In the Northern Scots area, from the Tay to 
S “< > 
the Moray Firth, the “au” vowel has been lost, and is replaced 
by the broad “ah,” so that laud and lad are indistinguishable 
except perhaps in quantity. In addition Northern Scots quite 
often fail to distinguish long and short “o,” e.g. road, rod; and 
the same condition extends in Banff and Aberdeen to long and 
short “e,” e.g. taste, test, while in these counties also the diphthong 
“ai” is generally replaced by “ei,” e.g. Bible becomes Beible. 
The besetting faults of the Midland Scottish area on the other 
hand are— 


(a) the glottal stop—wa'er for water; 

(b) the unrounded or modified “u”; for two; 
(©) “chr” for “thr”—chree for three; 

(d) the nasal “1.” : w 


` The quantity of “agony difficulties in every area: fool 
es full are indistinguishable. No less k is i 


lunting of the short “i,” so that milk approaches mulk 
Imitative exercises’ in Speech Training may be graded from 
singing through recitation and reading of verse to recitation 
and reading of prose, and so to speaking. The success of such 
exercises is measured by the extent to which the purity and 
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distinctness acquired in singing and recitation are carried over 
into the ordinary speaking voice. At the advanced division 
stage, as has been said, these imitative exercises can be supple- 
mented by phonetic drill. 

The difficulties of Speech Training will vary from school to 
school and from district to district. In nearly every district the 
influence of the home and of the street is against the teacher, 
but he will have to discover his problem for himself. “The 
teacher should make a list of local speech defects and work 
steadily towards their elimination. He might point out to his 
pupils that the correction of slovenly speech is not an evidence 
of snobbery, and that in learning to speak good English they- 
are not disparaging their native Scottish tongue. It is important 
in this connection that a teacher should help his pupils to 
distinguish between good and debased Scots. 

The teacher should insist on clear speaking at all times, 
whether the pupil is reading, speaking in debate, acting in a 
play, or, more often, answering a question in class. It is obvious 
that the teacher must himself set the standard for his pupils. 
He should speak clearly, and should be able to read prose and 
verse with taste, feeling, and understanding. The gramophone 
might be used as an aid, and as school broadcasting becomes 
more general, pupils might listen with profit to such good 
models as are available. 


APPENDIX V 


SILENT W v. 
TRAINING FOR SPEED.—It is evident that an increased speed i 


reading (without sacrifice of comprehension) will make for : 
economy of time in all subjects. A complete study of the 
diagnosis of deficiencies and of remedial exercises cannot be 
given here, but, generally, it has been found that speed in 


reading can be accelerated— 


y 


e 
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(a) by suppression of elementary muscular movement of the 
vocal organs, such as those movements of the lips often 
noticed in unpractised readers when reading to them- 
selves; 1 š 

(2) by giving timed exercises in reading fairly easy matter, 
so that the “‘perception span” may be increased, Le., SO 
that the pupil may be able to see a larger “eyeful.” 


These exercises may take the following forms:— 


. The pupil may read for a given time and then answer 
questions prepared by the teacher. 
2. He may read for one minute and then tell the gist of what 
he has read. 
3. A question may be set and he may be asked to find the 
answer to it as quickly as possible. 
4. Several questions may be set which involve the reading of a 
certain number of words or lines, and the time required 
by each pupil to produce the answers may be noted. 


In all such exercises the teacher should begin with short 
periods,—four or five periods of one minute each. The co- 
operation of the pupil should be secured by interesting him in 
his own progress, getting him to keep a record of the times 
taken by him in successive exercises, and to exhibit these in the 
form of a graph. 


TRAINING IN COMPREHENSION THROU 


cu SILENT Reapine,— 
Definite exercises should be set for— 


. The noting of details. 
. The drawing of conclusions, 
. The extraction of the general topic of a Pp 
The discovery of the main topic of a lon 
chapter. 
5. The finding of specific information from given sources. 


9 : : : 
5 The first and second type of exercise provide practice in 
Intensive Reading, the third and fourth in Less Intensive 


Pp we 


aragraph. 
ger extract, e.g., a 


1 It is not suggested that any attempt should be made to suppress 
that “Inner Speech” which is a necessary accompaniment of chs Giant 
reading of all verse and prose in which the appreciation of sound, not 
less than of sense, is a condition of complete comprehension Mi 
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Reading, and the fifth in Selective Reading. “Some books are 
to be read only in parts; others to be read, but not curiously; 
and some few to be read wholly and with diligence and attention.” 

“Intensive Reading—Although collections of graded extracts 
for this systematic drill would be most suitable, the skilful 
teacher of silent reading will be able to make use of most books 
or “readers” to train the pupils to attend to details and to 
understand their implications. 

“Books of the “How to Do It” and “How to Make It” type 
will provide exercise in the comprehension of directions. Books 
describing processes of manufacture are valuable for the exercise 
they give in the following of consecutive steps, as are also 
written instructions on how to solve arithmetical problems 
.which depend for their solution mostly on the pupils’ ability to 
read, Other exercises of this type may be supplied by written 
instructions on how to attend to injuries (First Aid) and on how 
to carry out an operation in Practical Geometry. The pupils, 
of course, should actually carry out these instructions, and the 
test of the reading is the execution. For all such training, 
books of an informative and expository nature will provide 
most suitable material. 

As the factor of memory is not to enter into the exercises, 
the books should be in the hands of the pupils when questions 
are answered or instructions are carried out. For instance, if 
the subject of the reading is the tying of knots, it is obvious 
that the instructions and the diagrams should be visible when 
the attempts are made to tie the knots. 

While drill in intensive reading can be effectively given in 
this manner, abundant material for similar exercises may be 
found in the ordinary class text-books. š 

Less Intensive Reading—The practice of reading all books 
intensively is to be condemned. One book, to be read thoroughly, 
must be read in detail; in other cases thorough reading may 
mean much less intensive study. Reading that has for its object 
the comprehension of general “drift or significance should. be 
liberally practised. But, in the first year, if the general topic 
of a paragraph is to be found, the paragraph should be so chosen 
that the topic is fairly evident. A reading of the paragraph, 
either under time-control or without limit of time, followed by the 
question, “What is the topic of the paragraph?” should be a 


+ ` 
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$ reg ilar exercise, and the teacher should bear in mind the object 
ë # of the lesson and refuse to descend to details. The paragraph 
* may be isolated or it may be one of a series which together form 
* a chapter or an essay. Where the chapter or the essay is a 
manageable unit it should be considered first as a whole and 
the general topic found. Then the paragraphs may be taken 
individually. A variation may be introduced by giving the 
topic of one paragraph and setting the pupils to find the para- 
graph of which it is the topic. [With some narrative chapters, 
san adequate reading has been done if the pupils can give the 
yi Sİ Sgqheral topic and answer a few general questions on the actions 
¥ the characters.] 1 
Ws © Other suitable exercises are— 
s 1. Writing titles for paragraphs. 
2. Re-arranging in their proper sequence a disarranged list of 
the topics of the paragraphs. ; 


7 è: „ Selective Reading. —When the pupils reach the age of fourteen 
0 they may be given a definite training in selecting or “skimming.” 
© In Selective Reading, the passage from which information is 

to be extracted may be a paragraph, a chapter, or a whole book, > o (© 
and the guestions to be answered may be stated explicitly by 


wi the teacher or determined by the pupil from a general question. 
When the passage is short, it will generally be found advisable 

ake 3 a i 
that the pupil should read to find an answer to a definite question 


framed by the teacher and capable of being answered in a word 

i or a sentence. Aae pupils gain in speed on reading and power 

of comprehension, the passages studied may be increased in 

length so that the extraction of the information required may 

26 offer Brea difficulties and tax the selective ability more fully. 

For instance, the pupil may be asked to read a chapter for the 

purpose of describing in words or making a sketch of a certain 

well-marked character. The decisions as to the suitability of 

selected material are left to the pupil. Further, before he can 

N make use of it, the pupil must organise the material he has 
f gathered. ` 

"0 ل‎ This tasting isa tool of study, and the pupil should not leave 

i -school الاين‎ T E familiar with it. He should learn how 

to use titles, chapter headings, summaries, indexes, tables of 

contents and keki inik, how to make useful tools of encyclo- 


w 3 
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pedias, dictionaries, almanacks, and all sorts of books of reference, " 
how to find speedily the gist of articles in newspapers and ip 
magazines, how to skim over and discard the useless and how ` 5 
to find the essential. , 4 
A typical exercise might be as follows :— 
The pupil is to write a composition on “Paper.” He will have 
to consult History Books, Geography Books, Encyclopædias, and 1 
other books of reference. He selects from each book in turn, 
` skims over what is foreign to his purpose, makes notes of ggat . 
is relevant, and organises his material for use. 5 
All this, to e efficiently, requires— way he 4 
1, Speed in silent reading; Q TE “ 
2. Power of comprehension; N + 
3. Selective ability; 1 
4. Organising ability; 5 Á 
5. A knowledge of how to study. # 
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